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or degree of their motion, 
jmain as it is for that period) can be calcu-}unless some force or another be applied to 


lated upon without fear of error, almost to| them. This property, as it may be termed, is 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal ithe beat of the stop-watch ! called in scientific language, the inertia of 
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The word attraction is employed to denote| itself into two grand divisions. There is, first, from a bow, it would proceed onward through 
that power or force by which all kinds of the attraction which is exercised by masses the infinity of space to all eternity, if some 
matter, whether of the size of atoms or of|°f matter, situated at sensible distances from | force did not curb its speed, and finally 
worlds, are drawn towards each other. There|€%ch other; and, secondly, the attraction ex-|daw it to the earth. And what power is 
is, perhaps, no law of nature which produces| !sting amongst the atoms constituting these | this ? Plainly that of attraction. Besides, 
phenomena so universally and continually | ™asses, which takes place at insensible dis-|there is the resistance which the air offers 
presented to our observation, as attraction.|tances. ‘These two heads are again subdi-|'0 every body heavier than itself passing 
If we lift our eyes to the starry heavens, and| vided, the former into the attractions of gra-/ through it. Now, space originally was a vast 
observe the motion, or, as Milton terms it,|Vitation, electricity, and magnetism ; and the | vacuity, we shall suppose, in which there 
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same time it is determining the revolutions of| course, suggested the idea that weight must be moment cross the boundaries he has assigned. 
the gigantic and innumerable orbs that roll|less on the tops of mountains, and in balloons,} “ Lightuings and storms his mighty word obey, 
throughout the universe; a height and a/than at the sea shore, or on plains, which is And planets roll where he has marked the way.” 
depth, a breadth and a length of existence, the fact. What weighs 1000 Ibs. at the sea} ‘Io this principle we are also indebted for 
which imagination in vain attempts to picture, shore, weighs five pounds less at the top of| the flux and reflux of the tides, which, as is 


or reason to calculate. mountaine of a certain height, as is proved|well known, are caused by the moon’s at- 
“That very law which moulds a tear experimentally by a spring balance ; and, at! traction. 
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earth, of the. moon, the planets, and the sun| 
itself. Hence it may be inferred that origin- 
ally all matter was, to a certain extent, in a| instance, is a ball of lead and a ball of cotton. 
fluid state, and that at the Divine behest the| dropped from the same altitude at the same 
atoms were endowed with attractive qualities,) moment, and the lead has reached the earth 
by which they were impelled to a common| some time before the cotton. At first sight 
centre, and thus the congregated masses as-| this would really appear to be quite consist- 
sumed a globular form. At New South Wales,|ent with the law of nature; because there 
which is situated nearly opposite to England) being, we shall say, a hundred parts more 
on the earth’s surface, planets hang and stones| matter in the bullet than in the cotton, it will 
fall towards the centre of the globe, just as| be drawn to the earth with an hundred times 
they do here. And the people there are|more force, the power of gravitation being 
standing with their feet towards us; hence| always proportioned to the quantity of matter. 
they are called our anti-podes, from two) But again, if there be an hundred parts more 
Greek words—anti opposite, and podes the} matter in the lead than in the other body, it 
feet. A plummet suspended near the side of a| of course requires an hundred times more at- 
mountain will be attracted to it in a degree| traction to bring it down, for bodies destitute 


down, fall to the ground with the same speed. 
Bat this is found not to be the case. Here, for 


exactly proportioned to its magnitude. This 
fact was ascertained by Dr. Maskeleyne near| 
the mountain Shehallion in Scotland. But the | 
plummet was not so strongly attracted to the| 
mountain as it was to the earth, because the| 
magnitude of the latter was so much greater 
than that of the former. Let it always be 
kept in view that it is size, in connection 
with distance, which determines the force of 
gravitation, and this may be illustrated by al 
few familiar facts. 

A falling body receives fresh velocity every 
moment of its descent, while a body projected 
into the air loses velocity every moment of 
its ascent. Both propositions are illustrated 
by a very simple experiment. Sling a stone 
into the air, and the eye will be found inca- 
pable of following it till it has reached a cer- 
tain height, when we can easily observe its 
progress. Upwards it rises slower and slowei, 
and for a moment before it has reached, and 
after it has passed its climax, there is scarcely 
any motion perceptible; just as the tide at 
the full appears for a moment neither to ebb 
nor to flow. Downwards the stone descends, 
however, gathering fresh velocity in every 
inch of its declination, until, as it approaches 
nearer to the carth, the eye can scarcely fol- 
low it. This may, no doubt, be partly ac- 
counted for from the well known circum- 
stance, that, to the eye, bodies seen at a 
distance seem to move slower than they do 
when we stand nearer to them. But, in our 
calculations, the fallacy arising from this cir- 
cumstance is comparatively trifling. ‘The pro- 
positions have not only been proved by the 
most incontestible philosophical experiments, 
but a few familiar facts, when recalled to me- 
mory, will settle the point. Let a ball drop 
from the hand, and it can be caught easily the 
first instant; let it accumulate its motion, 
however, and the hand in vain pursues it. 
Take an instance on a vast scale—say the 
cataract of Niagara. Slow and heavily the 
broad column of water bends over the preci- 
pice. It grOws thinner and thinner, while its 
motion rapidly increases, until at last it 

lunges down the deep descent into the 
hiegethon below, with irresistible force and 
swiftness, carrying all before it, and 


“ Rivalling the lightning’s glance in ruin and in 
speed.” 


All bodies, whatever their size or weight 
may be, should, from the law previously laid 


of this quality, as was formerly observed, have 
no tendency to fall; and every atom of every 
description of matter is drawn to the earth 
with the same degree of force. What is it, 
hen, which prevents the cotton from reaching 
the ground at the same moment with the 
weightier body? The resistance of the air. 
The bulks are equal, and of course the resist- 
ancé offered to both is alike, but the one hav- 
ing a far greater number of atoms, and hence 
a far greater power of attraction in proportion 
to its bulk than the other, it overcomes the 
resistance with greater ease, or, in other 
words, it has far greater strength to expend 
with only the same obstructions to overcome, 
and hence it reaches its destination sooner. 
For illustration’s sake, let us suppose there 
are two boats to start for the same goal. They 
are of equal size, and of course their bows 
present the same breadth of surface to the 
water, and are alike impeded by it. In the 
one boat there are two rowers, we shall sup- 
pose, and in the other six. They all pull 
with equal skill and power, and it is unneces- 
sary to say which boat will reach its destina- 
tion first. But suppose that¢the boat which 
had the smallest number of rowers were to be 
reduced in size, weight, and resistance in a 
proportion which exactly counterbalanced the 
power which the other had over it, they would 
both arrive at the same time. ‘Thus, if the 
cotton ball were reduced to the density of the 
lead, they would both reach the earth at the 
same time. ‘The powers of attraction possess- 
ed by the two substances, without attenuating 
our simile to an invisible thinness, may be 
compared to the physical energy exercised in 
the two several boats, and though the compa- 
rison be not perfect in some respects, it is 
sufficiently so in others to give a forcible illus- 
tration of the subject. In fine, it is found that 
in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, that 
is, a glass vessel deprived of its air, a feather 
and a guinea fall to the bottom at the same 
instant. It would not serve the end contem- 
plated were the subject of gravitation to be 
pursued through all its labyrinths, and demon- 
strated by mathematical symbols. The point 
aimed at is rather to kindle up a desire for 
philosophical study, than to supply the mate- 
rials of it. We do not mean to conduct the 
reader through the promised land, but only 
point it out from Mount Pisgah. 


Very little need be said respecting the mag- 
netic and electric attractions. They act only 


on certain bodies, or ‘under peculiar circum- 
stances, giving rise to a distinct class of phe- 
nomena. In so far as they operate on masses 
of matter at sensible distances, they coincide 
with gravitation. When certain bodies are 
submitted to friction, they exhibit electrical 
attraction. Ifa dry glass rod ora stick of 
sealing wax is rubbed upon a piece of silk, 
and then presented to light bodies, such as bits 
of paper or straw, these latter are attracted 
to the other body. With respect to the mag- 
net, it is universally known that it possesses 
the property of attracting particles of iron or 
steel. Its undeviating tendency to turn to a 
certain point of the earth is also well known. 
No phenomenon of nature has been so often 
pressed into the service of poetry in the shape 
of a simile as this. What poet for the last 
two hundred years has not used it? 


“ The obedient steel with living instinct moves, 
And veers for ever to the pole it loves.” 


It is unnecessary to enter more particularly 
into these subjects at present, as they will be 
investigated and explained in all their relations 
in some future numbers of this journal. 

We shall now turn to the other grand divi- 
sion of the subject, namely, the attraction ex- 
ercised between particles of matter situated at 
short or insensible distances from each other. 
Cohesive attraction is that power which re- 
tains atoms of the same kind together in 
masses. When two drops of the same sort of 
liquid are placed near to each other, as was 
remarked at the commencement, they attract 
each other, and uniting together, form one 
globule. ‘The roundness of the drop is caused 
by this attraction. 


“ Hast thou not seen two pearls of dew 
The rose’s velvet leaf adorn— 

Tiow eager their attraction grew, 
As nearer to each other borne ?” 


If two globules of quicksilver on a smooth 
surface be brought near to each other, they 
will unite in a similar manner. They have 
also a tendency to remain in this state, and 
will not separate until some force be applied. 
Cohesion is strongest in solids. For instance, 
a bar of iron of half an inch in diameter, or 
even less, will defy all our efforts to break it 
with the hand. In fluids, the power is a great 
deal weaker, as is proved by the ease with 
which we can separate one portion of water 
from another. Small needles, however, can 
be made to float on water, their weight not 
being sufficient to overcome the cohesion of 
the fluid. In the Same way many small in 
sects walk on the surface of water without 
being wetted. In gaseous bodies, such as air, 
this attraction is entirely overcome, and a 
mutual repulsion exists amongst the particles, 
which is the cause of their elasticity. Cohe- 
sion is illustrated by the following facts :— 
When portions of the same size are cut from 
two leaden bullets, and the fresh surfaces be- 
ing brought into contact, and slightly pressed, 
they will unite, and appear as if they had 
been originally cast in one piece. Fresh cut 
surfaces of India-rubber cohere in a similar 
manner. There is a species of attraction 
called adhesive attraction, instances of which 
come frequently under observation. If wa- 
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ter be poured from a jug which has not a pro-| not dissolve or unite with gold; but it will 
jecting lip, it will not fall perpendicularly,| with copper or iron, (besides a great varety of 
but run down the outside of the vessel.|other bodies,) forming in the first instance | 
Hence the reason of having a spout to such| sulphate of copper or blue vitriol ; and in the) 
utensils. A plate of glass, when brought|second, sulphate of iron or copperas. Com-| 
into contact with a level surface of water, ad-| mon sea sand and soda, when heated together, 
heres to it with considerable tenacity, and re-| attract each other, and, combining, form glass. | 
sists a separation. Pieces of wood floating| What are called acids and alkalies have a| 
in a pond attract each other, and remain in| strong affinity for each other, and their com- 
contact ; and the wrecks of vessels, when the} pounds form a class of substances called salts, | 
sea is smooth, are often found gathered to-| which are most important in the arts and ma- | 
gether in heaps. nufactures. Oil of vitriol and soda, for in-| 
There is a species of attraction called ca-|stance, combine with great facility, and the | 
pillary, which takes place under the follow-| compound is Glauber salt. , 
ing circumstances:—When one end of an} ‘Thus, by the existence and exercise of this 
open glass tube is put into water, the enclosed / peculiar property of matter, are formed the 
liquid stands above the level of that on the| endless diversity of substances which cones 
outside, and it rises always the higher the|tute the mass of our globe. It is impossible | 
smaller the bore of the tube is; the surround-jto contemplate the subject of attraction in| 
ing glass, being thus nearer to the water, at-/general, without a feeling of religious re- 
tracts it more powerfally. A piece of lump|verence and awe for the Divine Being who 
sugar, whose lowest corner touches the water,}| drew the mighty plan, set it in motion at first, 
soon becomes moistened throughout. Thus|and sustains it so still. But the wisdom of 
also the wick of a lamp or candle draws up} it is not more conspicuous than the benevo- 
the oil or tallow to supply combustion. The|lence. Indeed, the operations of all the va- 
sap which rises from the roots to the tops of|rious Jaws of nature are to man so many 
vegetables, though chiefly an action of vege-| various sources of enjoyment. He stands as 
table life, partly depends on capillary attrac-| it were the centre of the system of life and 
tion for its ascent. nature around him. What attraction is in the 
We come now to a most important and in-jabstract, human sagacity has not yet, and pro- 
teresting part of the subject, namely, chemi-| bably never will, unravel. 
cal attraction, or affinity. The chain of cause and effect here break 
There are in nature about fifty-four sub-| off, or rather for the present may be said to 
stances, which are termed elements, from the} terminate in the Deity. Future philosophers, 
impossibility of human skill or industry to}/however, may discover a proximate cause, 
reduce them to any thing simpler. These/and even trace the golden links through a 
elements, uniting together by the power of) thousand beautiful windings, but in a Divine 
chemical attraction, form the infinite variety| Creator they must merge at last. 
of objects around us. The investigation of 
this subject, from its great extent and vast 
importance, would require a separate article 
of itself to do it any thing like justice; but 
we hope to be able to give a general idea of 
it, sufficiently attractive to induce the reader 
to pursue the subject in more laborious com- 
pilations. j 
Chemical attraction is exercised between 
particles of dissimilar bodies, which, uniting, 
form a new substance possessing properties 
different from those of its ingredients. Fre- 
quently, indeed, the qualities of the com- 
pound are exactly the opposite of those of its 
constituents, as in the case of water. This 
liquid is composed of hydrogen, one of the 
most inflammable bodies known, and oxygen, 
the grand supporter of combustion on the 
globe. Yet when these are united, they form 
a fluid possessing qualities so totally different 
from their own, that it destroys all flame 
whatsoever, unless, indeed, the heat be so in- 
tense as to decompose the water; and fre- 
quently the same component parts, when 
united in different proportions, produce the 
most opposite substances. Thus the common 
air which we breathe is composed of the very 
same elements as aquafortis. All bodies have 
not a chemical attraction for each other. Thus 
oil and water, though shaken together, will 
never be made to unite; but if lime water is 









































CITY OF AVA. 


So strangely dissimilar in habits, manners, 
dress, the arts,—in nearly every thing pertain- 
ing to the affairs of life, are the inhabitants of 
the islands and countries of southern Asia, to 
all we are accustomed to, here and in Europe, 
that to a stranger on first seeing them, it has 
been remarked, they must seem to belong to 
some remote planet, rather than to a part of 
our own little sphere. Recent notices, there- 


any of those parts, we may safely presume, 
will be always acceptable to our readers. The 
city of Ava is the capital of Burmah, an ex- 
tensive kingdom situated east of the bay of 
Bengal. The following is an extract from a 
letter, published in the Christian Gazette, and 
dated Ava, December 31, 1833, from E. 
Kincaid, who has been sometime stationed at 
that place as a missionary of the baptist deno- 
mination in this country. 


description of the imperial city. I should be 
glad to show it to you, just as it would appear 
to a foreigner while passing round its walls, 
through its gates, bazaars, streets, temples, 
monasteries, &c., but the limits of a letter 
forbid such a description. Ava lies on the east 
side of the river Irrawaddy, five hundred miles 
employed, a union takes place, and the result/above its mouth, and in latitude 22 degrees 
is a new compound, which is insoluble in wa-}north. The walls which surround the eity, 
ter. Again, sulphuric acid, or vitriol, willjare from fifteen to twenty feet high, and five 
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fore, by intelligent travellers, descriptive of 


“I think in my last 1 promised you a brief 
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feet in thickness, made of bricks three times 
as large as those ordinarily used for building 
in the United States, but in quality they are 
much inferior. The outer wall has nineteen 
or twenty massy gates, defended on the outer 
side by bastions of brick work of the same 
height and depth as the wall itself. On the 
west side the Irrawaddy flows under its walls; 


jon the north it is washed by a small stream 


which has its rise among the mountains in the 
Shore country; on the east and south isa ditch 
of considerable depth. Just within the walls 
are small towers, a little distance apart, made 
also of brick, and rising ten or fifteen feet 
above the wall. The esplanade is so short and 
steep that cannon could not be employed to 
any advantage in defence of the city. To the 
people of India, this has the appearance of a 
strong, well fortified city, but to a handful of 
European soldiers, its parapets and gates 
would form no obstacle. The Burmans are 
aware of this, since they came in contact with 
the English, and their walls and ditches are 
fast going to ruin. Within the walls of the 
town, at the northwest angle, is an inner wall 
of considerable extent, embracing what is 
called the little city. Near the centre of this 
inside city, is another brick wall about twelve 
feet high, surrounding the palace grounds. 
On the outside of this palace enclosure, and 
but a few feet from it, is a stockade, formed 
by inserting pieces of timber in the ground, 
close to each other, and then strengthening 
them with transverse beams. This stockade 
is about 14 feet high. The palace enclosure 
covers a large plat of ground; it is a square, 
having four gates, which look east, west, north 
and south. The eastern gate opens to the 
king and princes; the western to the queens 
and princesses; the north and south are for 
the admittance of noblemen and all persons of 
mean blood. Just within the eastern gate stand 
two towers, one on the right side, and the 
other on the left. These towers rise to a con- 
siderable height, and have a neat appearance. 
On the summit of one is a splendid image of 
Guadama, having a golden canopy over his 
head; the other appears to be an observatory; 
on the top of it is the apparatus for keeping 
time, and a drum of immense size on which 
the number of hours is beat. The instrument 
for measuring time is exceedingly simple. «It 
consists of two basins or dishes; the one large 
and filled with water, the other a small one 


placed on the water, and when by its own 
weight it becomes filled with water, one divi- 
sion of time has passed which the Burmans 
call an hour. It is about twenty-four minutes 
of time. Between thesé towers and the pa- 
lace stands the hall of justice, or national 
council chamber. It is a large wooden build- 
ing, open on three sides; the roof is support- 
ed by rows of pillars; on the closed side is a 
throne, considerably elevated, gilt, and other- 
wise adorned according to eastern taste. On 
this throne, under a golden canopy, the king 
takes his seat when any subject of vast im- 
portance is to be agitated, which I believe is 
not very often. The palace is not one, but a 
great number of buildings, so arranged that 
the interstices form innumerable halls, veran- 


with a hole in the bottom. The small basin is. 
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dahs and open courts. The king’s palace forms| 


the eustern angle, and the head queen’s the 
western. ‘The other queens, and an endless 
train of female attendants, have their apart- 
ments to the right and left, where they bask 
in the beams of royalty. Immediately over 
the throne rises a lofty spire, formed of gra- 
duated roofs richly gilt; the summit is crowned 
with an umbrella, a sort of cupola, the edge) 
of which is hung rourd with bells, in all re-| 
spects like the crowning summit of a pagoda. 
A little detached from this pile of buildings is 
the palace of the white elephant, spacious and| 
elegant. Noblemen have the honour of feed- 
ing his majesty with grass and fruit, and when 


he holds his levees, they bow down before him) 


with profound respect, and address him with 
all royal titles. ‘This looks a little ridiculous, 
and like a caricature on royalty. His four 
legged majesty is chained and unchained, 
though the chain is gold. His eatables are 
various, and served up in dishes of gold and 
silver; his dress sparkles with gold and rubies. 
No person meaner than noblemen can wait 
around his bedchamber, can dress and undress 
his majesty. He lies down and sleeps, gets up, 
eats, drinks, and receives the adulation of his 
courtiers. 

‘‘ Among the numerous monasteries in the 
little city, that one in which , or lord 
and bishop resides, is the most remarkable. 
It is not so large as many others, but is gaudy 
in the extreme. Every part of it, inside and 
out, is covered with gold leaf. Its form is like 
the palace. Within are numerous images of 
gold. On the north side of the city is a tem- 
ple, recently built by the queen, that has a fine 
appearance as you approach the city from the 
north. It stands on an elevated piece of 
ground, is built of bricks and is covered with 

of pure white. ‘The hall where the 
priesthood are examined, and receive their de- 
grees, is peculiarly interesting to a foreigner. 
It is open on three sides; the floor is formed 
of bricks, considerably elevated, and covered 
with a white plaster which is nearly transpa- 
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ties to make known the knowledge of God, I 
went into a temple, and though very spacious, 
it was not larger or more costly in its appear- 
ance than scores of others in the vicinity. As 
l entered the door, which on account of its 
size moved on wheels, | saw before me, in the 
very centre of the building, an idol in a sitting 
posture, about twenty feet high. This idol 
was formed of a composition similar to bell 
metal. His face, which was highly polished, 
was as large as a barrel, and his eyes glistened 
like balls of fire. Over his head was extended 
a large canopy of white ‘muslin, fringed with 
tassel work, richly wrought in gold. If the 
idol was in a standing posture, I think he 
would be thirty feet high. Before him, on 
stone pedestals, were a number of basins of 
sufficient capacity to hold twenty or twenty-five 
gallons. ‘These basins are formed of gray 
sand stone and covered over with gold leaf. 
Although it was not sunrise, numbers, old and 
young, were collecting to pay their morning 
devotions, and spread a repast before the god. 
In a few minutes the basins were filled with 
boiled rice, vegetables, and fruit of all kinds 
which the bazaars of Ava afford. Numbers 
were on their knees, uttering, with the utmost 
rapidity, sentences of the sacred Pali, not one 
word in ten of which was understood. One 
old man of handsome address, and rather pre- 
possessing appearance, afier making his offer- 
ings and prayers, came up to me and said, 
Do you understand Burman? I replied in the 
affirmative, and then said, Do these people 
understand Pali? He said no. I then re- 
marked, your god, I suppose understands 
Pali, but not Burman. As the Burmans wor- 
ship him, I should think it proper for him to 
learn Burman, and then the people would tell 
him what they want. This conversation drew 


le 


is one hundred and twenty cubits in diameter’ 
and thirty-five cubits high. Above this rises 
successive stories, in all one hundred and 
twenty cubifs in height. It has four grand 
entrances, about twelve feet wide and twenty- 
five feet in height. The interior is supported 
by pillars twelve feet in diameter. In the 
centre, on a highly polished marble throne, sits 
an image of Guadama. His hand is two feet 
in length and well proportioned. ‘The arch 
over his head is seventy feet high. Over the 
four great entrances, rise towers, the corners 
of which are formed cf lions riding one on 
the back of the other. Not far from this tem- 
ple, the king is building or making an idol of 
immense size, from a block of white marble. 
The Wongees report that a lack of rupees has 
been expended on this idol, and the work is not 
more than half done. This idol is not as large 
or costly as many others in Ava. The monas- 
teries in this city are numerous, large, and 
elegant. All have great numbers of idols, 
conspicuously arranged in the great court 
which forins the centre of every kyoung or 
monastery. These idols, with few exceptions, 
are formed of silver and gold. The number 
of priests in Ava, is about five thousand. 
From daylight to eight o'clock in the morning, 
these gentlemen of the yellow cloth swarm in 
every part of the city, each one carrying a 
large black dish, in which the people deposit 
their offerings. 

“The principal streets are tolerably wide, 
the others are very narrow; and as nearly the 
whole population cook in the streets, and as 
|none of them are paved, the dust, ashes, and 
| smoke are dreadful. 

| «'There is one feature more which I will 
mention. In nearly all parts of the city there 
are fine large trees, the principal of which is 


a multitude around me; I said to them, you) the tamarind. This tree forms a shade equal 
well know this is not God, that he does not}to any in the world, unless it is the banyan. 
eat or drink any thing you place before him; | If from a distance you take a view of the city, 
that idle people and dogs come here and de-|the houses are lost amidst the foliage, and no- 


vour it up. *‘ Yes, yes, this is true, but then 
it is the practice of the country.” Some began 


thing but the spires of pagodas and temples 
are to be seen. Outside the walls of Ava are 


rent; the roof and lofty pillars are formed of|to mutter that | had shoes on in the temple.| beautiful gardens, rice fields, corn fields, and 


the same material. 1 should suppose three or 
four thousand could sit under its shade. Near 
the closed side is an idol of immense size, in 
a silting posture, surrounded by a netting of 
iron, that intruders may be kept at a proper 
distance. This hall stands in the middle of a 
plat of ground about two hundred and fifty 
yards square, and is enclosed by a high brick 
wall, and is of sufficient depth to form a large 
arched hall which encircles the whole area. 
The outer face of the wall presents a smooth, 
unbroken front, except the four gates, east, 
west, north and south. The inner face is 
supported by a continued series of pillars and 
arches. Within this enclosure are many ob- 
jects of heathen madness and ingenuity. 

“On the south side of the great city, for 
‘about two miles in extent, is an unbroken se- 
ries of pagodas, temples, monasteries, idols, 
and other monuments, consecrated to the ho- 
nour of Boodh. Besides this, there is not a 
street in any part of the city where you will 
not find all these appendages of heathenism. 
The other morning, as 1 was running about 
for exercise, and wishing also for opportuni- 


The old man silenced them by saying, ‘ He is 
a white foreigner, and they never take their 
shoes off.’ 1 walked the whole circuit of the 
temple, read many of the inscriptions, and kept 
incessantly telling the people the folly ofidolatry, 
and the more excellent knowledge of the living 
God. Many of the inscriptions are amusing. 
I intend giving you a few extracts some other 
time. Sixty of the primitive disciples of Gua- 
dama were placed in niches in the wall. They 
were formed of white marble, well polished, 
but all having the same prominent features. 
Before each stood a pedestal on which was 
fastened a metal plate, bearing the name and 
distinguishing qualities of the individual. In 
another temple near this, was painted in large 
figures on the walls, the twenty-eight gods who 
have appeared in successive ages, or rather in 
successive worlds. Over each, in a letter se- 
veral inches in diameter, was written the name 
of each divinity. All have died and entered 
the blessed state of annihilation. Just on the 
opposite side of the street, the king is building 
a temple, which in extent and elegance is to 
rival all others in Ava. The basement story 


| every thing peculiar to the climate. The soil 
must be very good, as nothing is ever done to 
make it more productive. ‘The Burman mode 
of agriculture is evidently that which the rudest 
state of society would suggest ; but more of 
this at some other time.” 

In a letter of a previous date, the same per- 
gon writes :— 

“ We have a number of promising enqui- 
'rers, but have not so great a number of visit- 
ers as formerly. The reason of this falling 
off, is probably owing to the great festival in 
| the palace. ‘The young princess has her ears 
bored, and a festival is to continue forty-nine 
days, more splendid, it is said, than any thing 
‘of the kind ever before exhibited in Bur- 
mah.” 


Rich in poverty.—The poor’s rates of Eng- 
land and Wales, absorb 8,700,000/., a sum 
equal to the entire revenues of Prussia, to 
twice the revenue of Spain, and five times 
the revenues of Sweden and Denmark. 


Late paper. 
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For ‘ The Friend.”’ 
SWITZERLAND SCENERY. 


(Continued from page 397.) 


We shall close these extracts with the au- 
thor’s account of his visit to the heights and 
convent of St. Bernard, so celebrated for the 
kindness and hospitality exercised by its in- 
mates towards the wandering storm-beatcn 
traveller, bewildered amid the dreary snow- 
clad recesses of the mountains. 


It was now the season for an excursion to 
St. Bernard, once somewhat formidable to 
travellers, but now affording facilities and com- 
forts even to the fair sex, almost equal to a 
favourite watering-place. One of the fathers 
of the convent was on his annual tour to re- 
ceive subscriptions, had been entertained be- 
neath our roof, and his details were interesting. 
He was a young man, with a dark complexion, 
large expressive eyes, and good-natured fea- 
tures, in which there was more of the world 
than of inonasticism. This release from his 
mountain solitude was evidently most grateful; 
during five months of almost every year he 
thus travelled through town, village, and ham- 
tet, and the contributions were every where 
willingly paid,—so high is the character of the 
St. Bernard fathers for humanity and useful- 
ness. He fared well, was well lodged, and 
mingled in a great deal of good society;— 
sometimes he founda home in a chalet or an 
auberge, and the succeeding night was made 
welcome in one of the best dwellings of the 
land. ‘This vicissitude, and the kindness shown 
him, made the young monk strongly attached 
to his wanderings; few pilgrims ever set out 
for a favourite shrine with more eagerness. 
When the snows began to melt, and the April 
sun to shine warm and clear, he broke from 
the weary monotony of the walls, where, for 
seven months, each day brought the same in- 
clement weather and chilling scene. 

The passage up the Valais was intensely 
hot: a pause of a few hours at Martigny was 
welcome; the traces of the ravages caused by 
the inundation of the valley of Bagnes were 
still visible. Stones and rocks are wildly scat- 
tered on every side, and pastures and fields 
have entirely disappeared; nearly a hundred 
dwellings in Martigny were destroyed, and 
many lives were lost. The appearance of the 
valley itself is still terrific, particularly between 
the spot near the glacier, where formerly stood 
the bridge of Mauvoisin and Le Chable; the 
glen is here extremely narrow, from the ap- 
proximation of the opposite mountains, and 
was particularly exposed to the violence of the 
torrent. The distance, seventy thousand feet, 
was traversed in thirty-five minutes, giving a 
velocity of thirty-three feet in a second of 
time, and the supply of water has been esti- 
mated at three hundred thousand cubic feet in 
a second. An immense mass of ice still re- 
mained; a plan had been in operation for its 
gradual removal, by the action of streams o 
water conducted to it from the opposite heights, 
and made to flow over the mass in such a man- 
ner, as, in the course of a few summers, it 
was hoped, to cut it through, when it might 
fall into a lower part of the valley, and be event- 
ually dissolved. 


The only entrance to the valley of Bagnes| reside in it; being an old man, he has lived for 
is from St. Branchier, about two leagues from | many years at Martigny, attended by a few of 
Martigny, on the route to St. Bernard. Hence) the chief brethren of the community. The air 
to Liddes, and afterwards to Saint Pierre,}of the mountain is more piercing than he can 
part of the way through a country of primeval| endure; those of the brotherhood whose health 
barbarity, ravines, rocks, and the foaming|is seriously affected alsoshare fora time in the 
torrent of the Drance. From the latter pane) See climate of the retreat at Martigny. 
to the hospice is about ten miles, and is tra-|‘The community does not, like that of La 
versed on mules; the ascent was slow, and the|T'rappe, live beneath a system of rigorous 
last group of larch trees was soon passed, and fasting or maceration. ‘The allowance of a 
then the way was a mere desolation: vegeta-|bottle of wine is daily dealt out to each, and 
tion was at an end, and a long tract of snow |this serves during the two meals of dinner and 
succeeded. At last, the melancholy hospice|supper ; but, if any of them are unwell, an 
was seen—a joyful sight in the wilderness of \additional quantity is allowed. No certain re- 
snow; never was there a khan in the desert,|compense is accepted, but there is a poor’s 
or a well in the burning sand, more inexpres-|box in the church, into which the donations 
sibly welcome; the little lone and still lakes|of all strangers are dropped, and this is a 
seemed hardly like ‘the waters of this world;} handsome mode of remunerating their hospi- 
frozen during three parts of the year, they | tality. 
were now unchained. The little garden, with} With what a deep and even solemn stillness 
its few stunted vegetables, was almost a mock-|the night comes down on St. Bernard; noob- 
ery of vegetation; but within the walls, the|ject but the sky and the wilderness of snows, 
welcome was kind and warm. It was now| whose excessive whiteness, even in the faintest 
evening. Being conducted to a comfortable |starlight, prevents its ever being dark—neither 
apartment, where a fire was quickly kindled,|tree, nor rock, nor pasture, nor vestige of 
we gave up all thoughts of exploring the neigh- | green, nor the shepherd's chalet, nor his flock; 
bourhood for the day. At supper, the tablejthe whole scene of life, animate and inani- 
was well and hospitably spread, and the no-|mate, was concentrated within the tempest- 
velty was great, of meeting with good cook-|beaten walls. The fathers at last retired to 
ery and delicious wine in this wintry and drear | their cells, and we were conducted, after the 
seclusion. ‘The Muscat de Chambave, a de-|superior’s departure, to our dormitory. 
licious sweet wine from the valley of Aost,} The next day and a splendid sunrise brought 
and of which a very small quantity only is|cheerful thoughts and a ramble into the vicini- 
made, is not to be found in any other convent|ty; wood is surely more precious here than 
in Europe: this had been twelve years in bot-|gold—of what avail would be even the gift of 
tle. The superior, who always sits at table} Midas, that would scatter the glittering piles 
with his guests, is an elderly and agreeable}on the convent floor? Pleasure is a great 
man, and exerts all his powers of pleasing, to|stranger, as hope was to the entrance of 
make his visiters feel at home: in general,|Dante’s hell: there is no ambition, and scarce- 
none of the other monks join the company at|ly any emulation, in a body of ten or twelve 
table. Few entreaties were necessary to in-|recluses: the love of wealth, of women, of 
duce us to enjoy the whole scene highly, and| distinction, can hardly be passions by the side 
do justice to the good things set before us: |of the mournful lakes, or wilds of everlasting 
there was no denial in the good father’s beha-} winter; for the busy and joyous world is afar, 
viour; he ate and. drank like the rest, and was/and even its faintest voice cannot reach hither. 
very cheerful. Many are the tales which the fathers tell of 

Most visiters remain only a few hours, and|mischance and sorrow in the mountain pass- 
find that period quite sufficient in so dreary | ages during their long abode; various incidents 
and unattractive a region; certainly, after the|and adventures of all classes of society have 
first impression is over, a sensation of loneli-| fallen under their notice. 
ness and almost exile—a consciousness that} It was during the last winter that two Ita- 
one is in the least habitable barrier of earth,|lians, whose home was in the valley of Aost 
from whose bourne it is vain to wander on any | beneath, were on their passage over the moun- 
side—will creep on the feelings. Whata si-|tain. It was already drawing towards the 
tuation, in which to linger out life, or even to | evening when they arrived, and, after resting 
pass a single year! ‘The dreariest monastery|and taking some refreshment, they resolved to 
in Upper Egypt, even that of the chain, on aj proceed. Jt was represented that the appear- 
lofiy precipice, where all the communication] ance of the sky predicted heavy falls of snow 
with the world below is by means of a basket/ during the night; that the wind had now risen, 
and pulleys, is almost preferable to this waste] and had set in violently in the very face of the 
of eternal snows and pitiless winds. In the| path they were to take. It was in vain to en- 
former, in spite of the exile, there are splen-|deavour to restrain their departure; they had 
did skies, warm and beautiful nights, and aj}been absent many years from their families, 
dry and pure atmosphere; but here, the seve-| they said, having travelled as merchants about 
rity of winter will even crush the youngest and| France and Germany, and were now quite 
hardiest recluse. On one occasion, two young] impatient to return to their native valley. The 
shepherds, in love either with religion or with} last benefit the kind monks could bestow was, 
idleness, earnestly offered themselves as no-|to give them two of the experienced guides of 
vices; they were accepted, but after the first}the convent to accompany them through the 
year gladly hastened back to their flocks} most perilous part of the way. 
again. Thus assisted, they soon afterwards set out. 
The real superior of the convent does not} It became dark not long after they quitted the 
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convent, but as it isa continued and gradual|of agony, despair, and heart-rending sorrow. | guinea ! what, for a pair of shoes!’’ said the 
descent of six hours to the valley of Aost, they | ‘The jaw having fallen, in most instances, and|chaplain. ‘Why, I could go to Cranbourn 
had hoped to arrive at their own homes in the|the teeth being frightfully visible, as well as{alley, and buy a better pair of shoes than they 
course of the night; for the distance seemed|the mouth drawn up by the nature of their|ever were, or ever will be, for five and six 
very small compared with the long journeys|death, more than one of the perished have an| pence.” He then threw the shoe to the other 
they had already travelled. ‘The snow-storm appalling aspect. The skin becomes perfectly|end of the room. Walkden threw the other 
began about an hour after their departure,|brown and hard, * though, when these victims| after it, saying, that, as they were fellows, 
and the wind blew with fury; it was scarcely |of winter,’’ observed one of the fathers, “ are| they ought to go together; and at the same 
possible to make head against it, and the|drawn forth from the snows, the colour is asl dane replied to the chaplain—* Sir, i can go 
priests felt the worst apprehensions for the}fresh on the cheek as in life, and continues so| to a stall in Moorfields, and buy a better ser- 


safety of the unfortunate Italians, yet they had 
great confidence in the experience of the two 
guides. 

They had advanced, it afterwards appeared, 
some distance on the way to their native val- 
ley, being resolved, if possible, to arrive 
there at the risk of their lives, when their 
course was arrested in a moment by the fall of 
an avalanche, which no skill or foresight could 
guard against, and the whole party was buried 
many fathoms deep in the snow. The descrip- 
tion of the peasant in * The Seasons,”’ perish- 
ing at the time the warm thoughts of his home 
and family, not far distant, came on his mind, 
might be said to be faithfully paralleled here. 
A few leagues’ farther progress, and the cot- 
tages of these hapless adventurers would have 
received them, and the joyful sounds of wel- 
come be heard, after so long an absence, ina 
warmer climate too, and under a more genial 
sky; for there cannot be a more striking change 
of atmosphere than is found in a few hours 
from the heights of St. Bernard to the warm 
valleys of Piedmont below. When the morn- 
ing came, however, and no tidings were re- 
ceived of the fate of the travellers, and the 
guides never returned, the fathers gave them 
up for lost. 

‘The spot where they perished was not known 
until the last summer, when the melting of the 
snow, as the season advanced, discovered the 
bodies at the foot of a small eminence, in the 
various positions in which they had perished. 
They were not in a state of decay, having 
been preserved from corruption by the snows 
amidst which they had lain; and they were 
brought to the cemetery, or rather the Morgue, 
as it is called, of the monastery. ‘This isa 
very extraordinary place, and presents rather 
a startling spectacle to a visiter, who is un- 
aware, perhaps, of the objects he is about to 
see. It isa gloomy and long apartment, into 
which you gaze through a small window, or, 
if curiosity goes so far, you may enter, and 
move amidst the dead, who are. placed in va- 
rious positions. A few stand upright against 
the wall, the greater part are in a reclining po- 
sition, or recumbent on the floor; some of the 
bodies are ina good state of preservation, from 
the dryness of the air and the excessive cold 
to which they have been exposed. ‘This is the 
case with those who are discovered amidst the 
depths of the snow soon after death, as well 
as with the remains of others, who have lain 
frozen and congealed for days, and even for 
weeks, beneath avalanches, whence it is im- 
possible for some time to extricate them. In 
this singular receptacle are the bodies of tra- 
vellers of both sexes, and of various nations, 


some of a period as remote as a hundred years | 


ago; and even some of the features present 
the different emotions under which they died, 


for some days.” 


Here, amidst the other tenants of the tomb, | 
are a few of the brave and skilful guides who! 
have perished in their efforts to extricate the! 


helpless traveller: there is no daring and self- 
devotion of which these men are not capable. 
No tempest or snow-storm deters them from 
advancing on the track of their faithful and 
sagacious dogs. Often they are summoned 
forth amidst the darkness of the night; and, 
equipped with long poles and lanterns, they 
traverse the fearful wilds around the convent, 
when every beaten path is buried from the 
view. Often it happens that the guide takes 
a course which he thinks the most likely for 
succeeding in his object, when the dogs pur- 
sue a directly contrary direction, being led, 
even at a distance, partly by instinct, and by 
the exquisite keenness of their smell, with 
which they trace the spot where a traveller 
has fallen. The guides instantly abandon 
their own course, on perceiving this, and fol- 
low that of the dog, who soon arrives at the 
fatal place, and generally succeeds in draw- 
ing forth the victim. ‘Two only of these va- 
luable animals now survive, the others having 


been lost a few years since by the fall of an 
avalanche. 

The guides who are thus employed to res- 
cue the bewildered traveller, are not attached 
to the monastery, and only reside there during 


the winter. ‘They are hardy peasants from 
the hills and valleys, the nearest on the Italian 
frontier, who leave their cottages and fami- 
lies during the inclement season, to give 
their services to the monastery. It might be 
thought the gratuity for such services could 
not well be too large, but it does not exceed 
three louis-d’or for the season to each guide. 
They are well maintained, of course, in the 
convent, and hold themselves in readiness to 
sally out at a moment’s call, by night or day. 


THE SPIRITED SHOEMAKER. 


The following pleasant anecdote used to be 
told by the eccentric Dr. Monsey:—The Duke 
of Leeds, the doctor, and his grace’s chap- 
lain, being one morning, soon alter breakfast, 
in his library, Mr. Walkden, of Pall Mall, his 
grace’s shoemaker, was shown in with a pair 
of new shoes for the duke. The latter was 
remarkably fond of him, as he was at the same 
time clerk of St. James’s church, where the 
duke was a constant attendant. ‘“ What have 
you there, Walkden? saidtheduke. “ A pair 
of shoes for your grace,” he replied. “ Let 
me see them.”” ‘They were handed to him ac- 
cordingly. ‘The chaplain, taking up one of 
them, examined it with great attention. “ What 
is the price?” asked the chaplain. “ Half a 


guinea, sir,” said the shoemaker. “ Half a 
‘ 


mon for two pence, than my lord gives you a 
guinea for.”” The duke clapped Walkden on 
the shoulder, and said, “ that is a most excel- 
lent retort, Walkden; make me half a dozen 
pair of shoes directly.”—Crispin Anecdotes. 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


Earthly mindedness destructive of Spiritual 
; Life. 

If the great Head of the church in the dis- 
pensations of his wisdem, sees proper to with- 
draw in some degree, the evidences of his 
divine presence, it is the duty of the members 
to wait and to pray, as they may be qualified, 
for the renewal of his manifested favour. No 
frame of mind is more befitting dependant 
creatures. Our Lord urged the practice of 
prayer in his own example, as well as by di- 
rect command. ** He went up into a mountain 
to pray,” after dismissing the multitude, and was 
there alone. Treating on the subject of pray- 
er, he says, “* Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed unto you.” The efficacy of fervent prayer 
is taught by the parable of the unjust judge, 
who declared he would avenge the importunate 
widow, lest by her continual coming she should 
weary him. It is further inculcated in the 
case of the person applying to his friend at 
midnight for bread to set before his guest. 
“ Though he will not rise and give him because 
he is his friend, yet because of his importunity, 
he will rise and give him as many as he need- 
eth.” Were those who are mourning at the 
absence of their Beloved, united in daily har 
monious prayer in faith, for his return, they 
would not be long left without a gracious an- 
swer. We are very apt to pour forth com- 
plaints of poverty of spirit, but too neglectful 
of that exercise of mind, described by the 
wrestling of Jaceb with the angel, when, in 
the ardency of desire, he said, “ I will not let 
thee go, until thou bless me.’’ And as a 
prince he prevailed and obtained the bless- 
ing. 

If some were to enter the closet of their 
own hearts to intercede for the sensible evi- 
dences of divine favour and acceptance, per- 
haps they would discover that their leanness of 
soul arose from continued disobedience and 
forgetfulness of God. After having been de- 
livered from the bondage which they were un- 
der in spiritual Egypt, they may have “sung his 
praise but have soon forgotten his works—sat 
down to eat and drink and risen up to play.” In- 
dulgence superseding the gratitude and dedica- 
tion which they owed to him, he may have given 
them their heart’s desire in the comforts and 
treasures of this fading world, but “ sent leanness 
into their souls.” Even persons who are active 
in religious affairs, may become gradually 
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blinded by the pursuit of perishable possessions} spirit, we should always find them so. “ Hea- 


and delights, so as to lose sight of the good 
condition from which they have lapsed, and 
the requisitions of self-denial which they once 
felt indispensable. Things that were then 
weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, and 
found altogether inexpedient for a humble fol- 
lower of Him, who made himself of no repu- 
tation, but took on him the form of a servant; 
being now tried by false weights and a deceit- 
ful balance, which are an abomination to the 
Lord, pass examination with little scruple. 
Conscience makes some demur, but the 
changes, which are constantly rising in‘ the 
world, and which are regarded as improve- 
ments, furnish a palliation, and perhaps the ex- 
ample, or liberal sentiment of some minister, el- 
der, overseer, orotherconspicuous members, sa- 
tisfies the hesitating mind, and thus the world, 
and the things of the world, are gradually em- 
braced—* strangers devour the strength” of 
these professed believers in the religion of the 
Bible, “ aod they know it not.” 

An eminent disciple of the cross says: “ If 
we indulge a desire to imitate our neighbours 
in those things which harmonise not with true 
Christian walking, these entanglements may 
bold fast to us, and some who, in an awaken- 
ing time, feel tender scruples with respect to 
their manner of Jife, may look on the example 
of others more noted in the church, who yet 
may not be refined from every degree of dross; 
and by looking on those examples, and desir- 
ing to support their families in a way pleasant 
to the natural mind, there may be danger of 
the worldly wisdom gaining strength in them, 
and of their departure from that pure feeling 
of truth, which, if faithfully attended to, would 
teach contentment in the divine will, even in 
a very low estate.” One formerly speaking on 
the profitableness of true humility, saith, “* He 
that troubleth not himself with anxious thoughts 
for more than is necessary, lives little less than 
the life of angels, whilst by a mind content 
with little, he imitates their want of nothing.” 
‘It is not enough,” says Tertullian, “ that a 
Christian be chaste and modest, but he must 
appear to be so; a virtue of which he should 
bave so great a store, that it should flow from 
his mind upon his habit, and break from the 
retirements of his conscience, into the super- 
ficies of his life.”’ “The garments we wear,”’ 
says Clemens, “ ought to be mean and frugal. 
That is true simplicity of habit, which takes 
away what is vain and superfluous; that is the 
best and most solid garment, which is the 
farthest from curiosity.” Though the change 
from day to night is by a motion so gradual 
as scarcely to be perceived, yet when night is 
come we behold it very different from the days; 
and thus as people become wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight, customs 
rise up from the spirit of this world, and spread 
by little and little, till a departure from the 
simplicity that there is in Christ, becomes as 
distinguishable as light from darkness, to such 
who are crucified to the world.” 

Whatever changes may occur, the precepts 
and commands of him who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever, remain as obliga- 


tory as at the moment he delivered them, and/strengthened in obedience; and that by grati- 
were we living under the government of his| fying those desires which are not of his be- 


ven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” If we were grafted and 
abode in Christ, the true vine, we should pro- 
duce similar fruits with those which his faithful 
servants have always brought forth; and our 
fruit would remain; these fluctuations would 
be no longer apparent among his professed 
followers. ‘The influx of wealth, or the in- 
crease of liberal sentiment, cannot alter the 
religion of Jesus Christ, or lay waste the au- 
thority of one of his commands. Self-denial 
and watchfulness unfo prayer are as much 
parts of it, as when he enjoined them. The 
way to the crown lies as directly under the 
cross as in any age of the world, and the doc- 
trine and practice were never more needed, 
than in this day of ease and luxurious gratifi- 
cation. If our thoughts are constantly ab- 
sorbed by temporal objects, there can be no 
room for the love of our Heavenly Father, 
and very little desire to feel it. The spirit of 
devotion must consequently expire, and though 
such may at times be made sensible of their 
destitute condition, and through renewed visit- 
ation wish fur a change, yet refusing to sub- 
mit to the cross of Christ and the means he 
points out as necessary to effect it, they con- 
tinue ina withering state, and may, sooner 
than they anticipate, like the fruitless branches, 
be completely cut off from the vine. Such is 
the intimate connection and feeling of the mem- 
bers of the church, that the apostle says, if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it. Can we then suppose, if the love of a 
great proportion wax cold, that those who en- 
deavour to stand in their places, will not par- 
ticipate in the consequences of this degeneracy? 
If the Master is rejected, the servant in the 
fellowship of suffering must partake of the 
same treatment, and the loss sustained by the 
church, in being robbed of the help and 
strength of those who ought to be living mem- 
bers, falls heavily on them who retain their 
allegiance. This state overspreading a church 
or people, must involve the faithful few in an 
arduous struggle to counteract its deadening 
effects, and to obtain through mental exercise 
and prayer, the renewed extendings of heaven- 
ly good in their religious assemblies. None 


could reasonably marvel, if the Shepherd of 


the sheep were to withdraw from the flock 
that had thus deserted him, and it therefore 
seriously behooves those who are yielding to 
an undue attachment to earthly things, timely 
to consider the injury they sustain, and the 
sufferings which they impose on others. The 
hints contained in the following remarks, if 
properly regarded, would tend to effect salu- 
tary changes in many, who are not yet suffi- 
ciently redeemed from the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lust of other things, by which 
the growth of the seed of the kingdom is 
choked in their hearts. 
SsS—. 


As our understandings are opened by the 
pure light, we experience that, through an 
inward approaching to God, the mind is 
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getting, those approaches to him are obstruct- 
ed, and the deceivable spirit gains strength. 


These truths, being as it were engraven 
upon our hearts, and our everlasting interest 


in Christ evidently concerned herein, we be- 
come fervently engaged that nothing may be 
nourished which tends to feed pride or self- 
love in us. 
not only instructed in our duty to God, but 
also in the affairs which necessarily relate to 
this life, and the spirit of truth which guides 
into all truth, leavens the mind with a pious 
concern, that ‘* whatsoever we do in word or 
deed, may be done in his name,’’ Col. iii. 17. 


Thus in pure obedience, we are 


Hence such buildings, furniture, food, and 


raiment, as best answer our necessities, and 
are the least likely to feed that selfish spirit 
which is our enemy, are the most acceptable 
to us. 
inwardly watchful, that the love of gain draw 
us not into any business, which may weaken 
our love to our Heavenly Father. 


In this state the mind is tender, and 


In beholding the customary departure from 


the true medium of labour, and that unneces- 
sary toil which many go through, in support- 


ing outward greatness, and procuring delica- 


cies—in beholding how the true calmness of 


life is changed into hurry, and that many, by 


eagerly pursuing outward treasure, are in great 


danger of withering as to the inward state of 
the mind—in meditating on the works of this 
spirit, and on the desolations it makes amongst 
the professors of Christianity, I may thankfully 
acknowledge, that I often feel pure love beget 
longings in my heart, for the exaltation of the 
peaceable kingdom of Christ, and an engage- 
ment to labour according to the gift bestowed 
on me, for the promoting an humble, plain, 
temperate way of living: a life where no un- 
necessary cares, nor expenses, may encumber 
our minds, nor lessen our ability to do good; 
where no desires after riches, or greatness 
may lead into hard dealing; where no connec- 
tions with worldly minded men, may abate our 
love to God, nor weaken a true zeal for 
righteousness: a life, wherein we may dili- 
gently labour for resignedness to do, and suffer, 
whatever our Heavenly Father may allot for 
us, in reconciling the world to himself. 

When the prophet Isaiah had uttered his 
vision, and declared that a time was coming 
wherein ‘ swords should be beat into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning hooks, and 
that nation should not lift up sword against 
nation, nor learn war any more;’’ he imme- 
diately directs the minds of people to the di- 
vine teacher, in this remarkable language, 
“© house of Jacob, come ye and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord,” Isaiah ii. 5. 

To wait for the direction of this light, in 
all temporal as well as spiritual concerns, ap- 
pears necessary; for if in any case we enter 
lightly into temporal affairs, without feeling 
this spirit of truth to open our way therein, 
and through the love of this world proceed 
on, and seek for gain by that business or 
traffic, which “is not of the Father, but of 
the world,” (1 John ii. 16,) we fail_in our tes- 
timony to the purity and peace of his govern- 
ment; and get into that which is for chastise- 
ment. 

This matter hath lain heavy on my mind, it 
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being evident, that a life less humble, less} How brief, at best, = life, my little span, 
simple and, plain, than that which Christ leads When an eternity ’s the lot of man ! 


7 : . : . Soon as that hand the thoughtless deed had done, 
his sheep into, does necessarily require @ FUP") Was there no hope for thee ?—for ever, none ! 
port, which pure wisdom does not provide for;| All that in life did agitate thy heart, 


lence there is no probability of our being “ a) For weal or wo—can nothing now impart. — 
peculiar people, so zealous of good works, as a more for — -. thou wave thy wing; 
to have no fellowship with works of darkness,”| ~ thee no more the pleasing cares of spring. 


ain = ; 3 How beautiful, fair ocean bird, wert thou, 
Titus ii. 14. Ephes. v. 11, while we have wants) with ashy tinted wing and breast of snow, 
to supply which have their foundation in cus-| In all thy varying attitudes of flight, 


tom, and do not come within the meaning of| How seem’d each impulse fill’d with wild delight. 
those expressions, “your Heavenly Father] love to view thee light upon the wave, 


: >>| And rest where perils oft appal the brave; 
eee 9 ye have need of all these things, I love to view thee high above the foam 
att. vi. 32. 


Of ocean hover, and seem there at home; 
These things which he beholds necessary) I love to view thee when the sun is set, 


for his people, he fails not to give them in his aon of, amen ne ee 

mae j ‘ till wing thy lonely way into the sky, 
own way, and ne; but as his ways are above Where first the tints of evening’s beauty die; 
our ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts, 


: . : And far o’er ocean, in the dusky light, 
so imaginary wants are different “ from these) As night approaches, whiten on the sight. 


things which he knoweth that we have need/So the lone Christian, when by death dismay’d, 
of.” The hopes and fears of earthly ties decay’d, 
As my meditations have been on these May view on high, a light to lead his way, 


‘ s Which soon shall open into endless day: 
things, compassion hath filled my heart to-| Paith, as he nears that dread and lonely shore, 


ward my fellow creatures, involved in cus-|Shal! brighter shine, and light his path the more. + 


toms, grown up in “the wisdom of this) seme 
world, which is foolishness with God,” 1 Cor. THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH, 27, 1834. 



























































































































iii. 19; and O that the youth may be so| ying MONTH. 27.1834. °° ©” 
thoroughly experienced in an humble walking | qe 
before the Lord, that they may be his chil- 
dren, and know him to be their refuge, their) y 
safe unfailing refuge! through~the various}, 
dangers attending this uncertain state of being.| 4 
If those whose minds are redeemed from the 
love of wealth, and who are content with a 
plain, simple way of living, do yet find that to 
conduct the affairs of a family, without giving 
countenance to unrighteous proceedings, or 
having fellowship with works of darkness, the 
most diligent care is necessary: if customs, 
distinguishable from universal righteousness, 
and opposite to the true self-denying life, are 

















early Meeting, at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
as supplied us with the following memoran- 
um:— 























commenced at the usual time, and ended on 
sixth day, the 12th instant. 
large and satisiactory. 
































and Hinchman Haines, were in attendance. 























A friend who was present at the recent 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Ohio, 
The meeting was 
Our friends Jona. Backhouse, Henry Hull, 
The various interesting and important sub- 


jects which came before the meeting, were 
conducted in harmony and condescension, evi- 








brought into view, and monthly meetings were 
recommended to give continued attention to 
both these subjects. The attendance of those 
Friends in the younger walks of life was large, 
and their orderly deportment noticed with sa- 
tisfaction. A free subs¢ription was authorised, 
and entered into, and a few hundred dollars 
were raised for the purpose of assisting some of 
the oppressed African race, the yearly meeting 


having been specially appealed to, on that ae- 
count. 


Through the kindness of a friend we have 
been much gratified with the opportunity of 
looking over a volume or two of Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, a publication rich in en- 
tertaining and instructive matter, literary, 
scientific, and miscellaneous. The article, 
‘** Peter the Great,’ in our number of last 
week, is a sample ; and we have selected for 
to-day one on the subject of Attraction, it 
being the third of a series of essays under 
the general title of “* Popular Information on 
Science.” It comprises much interesting and 
valuable information conveyed in a style easy 
and free from technicalities. 

Fire Buckets.—The construction of hose 
to supply fire engines, having superseded the 
use of fire buckets in this city, the managers 
of Haverford school would be obliged to their 
friends, who may have those buckets, if they 
would present them for the use of the institu- 
tion under their charge. 

The buckets may be sent to the Bible De- 
pository, No. 50, North Fourth street, or if 
more convenient, the undersigned will send for 
them, on being informed where they can be 
obtained. ‘Grorce W. Taytor. 

9 mo. 27. 





now prevalent, and so mixed with trade, and) dencing that the members of our Society, 
witfk-almost every employ, that it is only/ however widely separated from each other, are 
through humble waiting on the inward guid-| ynited as one family, governed by one faith, 
ance of truth, that we may reasonably hope) and acknowledging one Head, which is Christ. 
to walk safely, and support an uniform testi-| Foistles of correspondence were received from 


EVENING SCHOOL. 
The evening school, established for the free 
instruction of coloured men, wil] be reopened 
in the school house in Willing’s alley, on fourth 









mony to the peaceable government of Christ: 











expose themselves to temptations, who give ings on this continent, 
way to the love of riches, conform to expen- 





were addressed. 





mony the Yearly Meetings of Friends held in Lon- 
if this be the case, how lamentably do they) gon and Dublin, and also all the Yearly Meet- 


and to which replies 






day, the first of next month. Persons wish- 
ing to obtain admission, are requested to make 
application to 


Wm. Scattergood, 8. W. corner of Second 





sive living, and reach forth for gain, to sup- 
port customs, which our Holy Shepherd leads 
not into. 









and Green streets. 
Geo. M. Haverstick, 23, Chesnut st. 
M. C. Cope, 342, Arch st. 
James Kite, 58, Walnut st. 
Dr. C. F. Matlack, 37, North Fifth st. 
John C. Allen, 180, South Second st. 
Thomas Booth, 302, Pine st. 
After the opening of the school, application 
may also be made to the teacher at the school- 
room. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 25, 1834. 
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Diep, at South Yarinouth, Ms., 14th inst., Lypia K. 
CroweELL, an exemplary member of the Society of 
Friends, aged 29 years, wife of Captain Isaiah 
Crowell, Jr. and only child of Zeno Kelley. 

—— at Now Port, Rhode Island, on the morning 
of the 10th inst., Anna Carpenter, in the 89th year of 
her age. She was much esteemed by all classes, and 
was remarkable for benevolence to the poor, and for 
kind attention and skill in managing the sick. 

—— on the 4th inst., at Wilsonville, Adams Co. 
Pa., Benjamin F, Winson, son of George Wilson, in 
the 33d year of his age. 
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The Indian committee is still ardently en- 
gaged, and labouring to be useful in that de- 
oe partment, and Friends were feelingly recom- 
a mended to renewed efforts, on behalf of this 

LINES, interesting, and, it is to be feared, suffering 
Written on a Sea Gull supposed to be shot, as often is| portion of the human family, now removed 
the case, in sport. west of the Mississippi, in order that their 
a siesteens pu tant eae immediate necessities may be relieved, as re- 
at owes Es p ae gards supplies of food, on which account an 
ae -se-harg pra agen eal appeal was authorised to be made by the In- 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, dian committee to the monthly meetings, for 

Of silent tears, and heart distending sighs ; pecuniary aid, if expedient to do so. 
Vain tears, alas! and sighs that never find The subject of schools, and the education 
A corresponding tone in jovial iia a! of those children of our Society who are in 
ao ’ |low circumstances, was particularly urged, and 
a eset tenauares an a concern expressed, that they might not be 
Yes, vain and volgar are such cute of skill, neglected—and a small bequest to the yearly 
When done, alone, to prove that they can kill. meeting was set apart as the commencement 

Poor dying bird! hadst thou the power of thought,| of a fund, for the latter special object. In 

refined rt oul ae of te ropor om the gurteny menting i wa 
- : ° . : 

Senate | : noticed, that the reading of the Holy Scrip- 

Be deena sone a ein words,| ‘ures, it was believed, had not lost ground since 

One heart there had been, that could care for birds.| last year, and the subject of libraries was also 


